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THE BELOVED 

By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 



Current Art To pics 

By "M AHLSTICK," London Correspondent 

(All rights reserved) 



ON the first Monday in May, falling this 
year on the first of the month — the 
"May day" of our Ancestors — the 
Royal Academy will continue the uninter- 
rupted series of its exhibitions which for a 
hundred and fifty years have been one of the 
central pivots of the social life of this country. 
They have endured and weathered, down 
these years, the many vicissitudes in the Em- 
pire's fortunes — the disastrous war of Ameri- 
can Independence, the long strain , of the 
Napoleonic struggle — the political upheavals 
and turmoil that followed its close — and the 
financial troubles and industrial and class strife 
that shook to its base the social and political 
structure of England in the thirties and forties 
of the nineteenth century. Significantly indic- 
ative of the unparalleled welter of war now 
churning and swirling across the world is the 
fact that here in England, in its sea-girt secur- 
ity there should have been mooted the sugges- 



tion, to abandon the Academy Exhibition this 
year. Personally I think it is well that the 
suggestion was not carried into effect. "Busi- 
ness as usual/' "life as usual" — after our coun- 
try's demands upon us have been met by each 
of us according to his circumstances and con- 
ditions, is I think the best and wisest course: 
it must make for that morale and steadfast- 
ness of soul which will endure unto victory. 
The Germanic mind knows this well and by 
every means to its hand endeavors to shake 
the nerve of the British people ; it confesses to 
this as the principal motive and purpose of 
the Zeppelin raids. On the other hand the 
world is constantly being assured from Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich or Cologne that the theaters 
are nightly crowded ; we are regaled with ac- 
counts of new productions, dramatic or oper- 
atic, as proof of the normality and confidence 
of the people at large, and per contra no news 
would be more welcome to them than to hear 
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that the Royal Academy had succumbed to the 
stress of the time, it would very rightly be 
interpreted as the measure of how severely 
their enemy is suffering from the drain on his 
resources and energies when he foregoes such 
a time-honored feature in his national life. 
However, we shall throng through the turn- 
stiles as of old in a day-long steady stream 
more eagerly perhaps than ever, for is not the 
World of Art a Lotus land where for a few 
hours we may enjoy, oblivious of the Great 
Strife, the Painters' and the Sculptors' visions, 
the mirrorings of the Panorama of Nature 
and Life? 

The late President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists — Sir Wyke Bayliss — a distin- 
guished writer on Art and a painter of no 
mean merit, was wont to maintain that such 
bodies as the Royal Academy, the "Salon" and 
similar institutions are necessary for the true 
progress of Art, that they stand for Continu- 
ity, that vital element lacking which experi- 
ment and innovation become merely purpose- 
less, leading to chaos. The Progress of Art 
may be likened also to the growth of a tree 
which must proceed by development in due 
order from the trunk and its branches : the 
shoots and suckers springing independently 
from the ground weaken that growth, can 
never themselves come to anything and are fit 
only for drastic treatment by the pruning 
knife. The English Pre-Raphaelites were in 
their day perhaps the most pronounced revolu- 
tionaries Art has yet known; yet now when 
we see their work in a better perspective of 
time how closely in all essentials did they 
cling to the main traditions and canons of 
Painting. Not one feature, characteristic or ap- 
parent innovation in their work but could find 
its fellow in the Old Masters of the National 
Gallery or the Louvre but I defy anyone to 
maintain that any one quality or trait that 
stamps as such the Post-Impressionists — and 
I almost include the Proto-Impressionists — 
the Cubists, the Futurists and the Vorticists, 
etc., is held in common with any Art that pre- 
ceded the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I know that some of their admirers are 
fond of asserting the contrary but among the 
many preposterous claims made on their be- 
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half, this I think is perhaps the most out- 
rageous. One man alone in some of his works 
indicated the advent of such pictures as Ma- 
net's "Death of Maximilian," namely that 
decadent and very unequal genius Goya the 
Spaniard. The main plea put forward to ex- 
plain the deletion from their work of accurate 
drawing, of adherence to Nature, of skill in 
the mechanical management of the paint, to 
sum it up in one word — craftsmanship — con- 
sists in the idea that thereby the artist gets 
back to the direct vision and expression of the 
child or the "untutored savage" or as it is 
here and there admitted, the lunatic ! In the 
first place who seriously wants as his life's 
artistic fare, the vision of the child, the sav- 
age or the lunatic? And if we did, its value 
would be only as an expression of an undevel- 
oped or an unbalanced mind. Have the artists 
maintaining such a doctrine reverted to such 
mental status? If not, their work is uncontro- 
vertedly a hollow sham, as Matisse now ad- 
mits in his own case — or like Augustus John, 
who is credited with saying — with his tongue 
in his cheek — his own peculiar gifts are the 
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result of an injury to his head in the football 
field. Poor Van Gogh and poor Gauguin both 
did, in fact, possess the requisite mental de- 
rangement ; and among their Post Impres- 
sionist fellows, their work alone carries the im- 
press of sincerity. Its advocates frequently 
instance the Primitives as a concrete proof of 
their theory that technical skill is alien to, and 
a certain childlike naivete is necessary to true 
Art. The Primitives themselves evidently had 
no such ideas; they lavished on their work, 
with all their strength and heart, every atom 
of skill in drawing and technical power they 
could summon to their purpose and were ever 
striving to improve their technical equipment. 
This modern and most mischievous theory of 
the desirability of a reversion to the naivete 
of the child, the savage and the lunatic is 
based on a complete misapprehension of the 
secret of the charm of most Primitive Art. It 
is not that it is ill-drawn, or is false in per- 
spective or has no scientifically correct light 
and shade, or does not correspond to the facts 



of nature or of life; it interests us in spite of 
these deficiencies, not by virtue of them. What 
it had in common with the outlook of the child 
was its undoubting conviction as to its own 
efforts and this because of this central fact 
that Primitive Art was not o'ershadowed by 
the achievements of the Past inevitably con- 
ducing to emulation and critical comparisons 
and to the detriment and weakening therefore 
of that fixity of conviction which marks the 
early stages of all Art. It is futile therefore 
to attempt to return to a phase which was con- 
ditioned by it, the product of its environment; 
the Art of our day must for good or evil arise 
from the conditions about us. It cannot put 
off the inherited craftsmanship, the techniques 
elaborated through generations of skilled 
workers, that agnosticism as to what is the 
greatest Art or the truest Art or indeed as to 
what is Art, which characterizes the opposed 
judgments and theories of an era which in a 
measure knows too much about Art for its 
own good. One of the most astute thinkers 
and himself a very fine painter — the late Wil- 
liam Breakespeare — used to say when a halt 
was noted in the progress of some fellow 
artist's work — "Ah, he is getting to know too 
much ! !" The Fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge does not always make for great achieve- 
ment. 

Few, if any movements in Art have been 
associated with greater sincerity and intensity 
than the English Pre-Raphaelite, and it is 
therefore very gratifying that a collection of 
the works of the two leaders of the move- 
ment and of their best and most typical period 
has, through the generosity of the family of 
the original Collector — Mr. George Roe — 
come into the possession of the Nation. The 
writer has an item of personal knowledge in 
regard to this Collection which may be of in- 
terest. More than half a century ago George 
Roe was the manager of what was then a com- 
paratively small Bank in Liverpool "The 
North and South Wales," with a rather mod- 
est stipend, but of which the bigger half was 
devoted to the purchase of pictures. His 
natural judgment was good and was fostered 
by his friendship with old John Miller of the 
same town, admittedly the finest judge of Art 
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of his day, otherwise his taste was strongly 
questioned if not derided by his friends who 
were busy buying the popular R. A.'s of the 
dav. The writers father, perhaps the most 
distinguished landscape artist of the "Broth- 
erhood," happened to be in a Liverpool deal- 
er's shop when there arrived a picture by an 
artist then quite unknown ; it had little in com- 
mon with the rest of the dealer's stock, who 
indeed was by no means enamored of his new 
acquisition, but his visitor recognized a work 
of genius and offered very generously to show 
it to a client of his own who promptly pur- 
chased it for £40. The painter was Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and the buyer was Mr. George 
Roe, who became for years Rossetti's best cli- 
ent through whose support years of struggle 
and obscurity were weathered till at last Ros- 
setti came to his own. Thus commenced a life- 
long friendship between Rossetti and my 
father, who with another Liverpool artist of 
undoubted genius, William Lindsay Windus, 
became affiliated to the Pre-Raphaelite Broth- 
erhood, their work already being greatly in 



sympathy with the principles of the movement. 
One of the most interesting features of that 
magnificent but insufficiently known collec- 
tion, the British National Portrait Gallery , 
are the number of fine works by unknown 
artists, who are not even described, as are 
many of the French and Dutch Primitives, by 
the title of the "Master" of this or that town 
or locality. It seems hardly credible that the 
painter of this superb delineation of Richard, 
a great King — be his sins what they might — 
has not left any clue of his identity; was he 
a painter by profession or was he perhaps a 
churchman whose hobby was art — a hobby in 
those days not thought worth mentioning. 
One speculates in vain as to this and many 
other unknown and unremembered geniuses 
like he who painted the superb portrait of that 
great woman, of four husbands, and many 
mansions, Bess of Hardwicke. This portrait 
of the last of the Plantagenets, to my think- 
ing, holds its own amongst the great portraits 
of the world. 

Mahlstick. 



